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ABSTRACT 

One aspect Of teacher behavior in which teachers^ 
appear as brokers of policies^ changing and modifying their beha^ 
to meet multiple expectations^ is reported i • 
eleinetitary school teachers-were observed at work in ah at teiiq»t to 
relate what they did to the Web of educational policy surrounding 
them^ The purpose was to gain a snapshot of their teaching behavior 
rather than ah ethnography of their occupational lives. Field notes 
were taken on what the teacher did^ what students did ^ the use 6£ 

resources, and the interaction i^ith the enviroiiiiientj^ Through 

interviews with the teache.-Sj^ e8:planations_wefe_s^ behaviors. 
The teachers were seeii as tegbtiatofs_in 

and also between the educational policy wi^ t^ich they operated 
andtheirelassroom-practices. The patterning effects of policy were 
seen in five different areas: (1) lesson content; (2) text use; (3) 
program structure; i4) resource rationing; and (5) internalization of 
the_organization' s mission. Ni thin each area^ teachers also engaged 
in policy negotiation, either explicitly with school administrators 
or tacitly in the particular way they responded to policy dictates. 
( JD) 
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NEGOtlAtING WORK RQtES: TEACHING BEHAUIDR IN THE UNITED STATES 

by Charles T^ Kerehher, The Cldrembht Groduote School, 
ond Hichoel hurrrMu, University of Utah 

It is often difficult to measure the effects of 
orBdhlzdtibhol or obvernmentbl pblicu on teochinOi and, indeed, 
deliberate efforts at chonging the uiay tuochers tedch hove 
dissdppedred uiithbut a trace EKirst, 16633 ^ Stdnddrd 
deficit-model prborbm and personnel evoiuotibns shbu larg^ Qnps 
bettaeen intended policy ond ImplementatlDn. Consequentlu i these 
evaluations produce the coriclusibr thdt the programs ore 
ill-conceived br thbt the subject tebchers ore bolkg ond 
uncbbperotive. There is^ houever, o very different foce to this 
question — one in uihich tedchers dppedr ds brbkers of policies » 
chdngihg dhd modifying their behbvibr tb meet multiple 
expectbtibhs, this is the aspect of teacher behavior that shouis 
itself in the research repdrted here. Teachers dppedr hot so 
much ds recipients ond executbrs bf pblicy bs they do os bctive 
negbtlbtbrs bf pblicy. Uhile there is nothing unique in this 
bssertion, the behaviors of nine teachers involved in thiis 
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research present e vivid picture of how policu neootiation oiiotus 
tBExchers to oain a Firm sense of occupational self, o uiorking 
theoru of practice. 



A Description of tha Research 

This study of teochers in the United States is port of a 
Idroer, cross-nationol exploratory study uhich attempts to troee 
the linkages betuieen policy and tedcher &ehdvior. That project 
rests bh three premises. First, tedchiny has become the object 
of refdrin in mdny countries, and thus researchers mm^t policy 
mokers in these countries shore o edneerh for uhderstonding the 
effects of policies. It is dlsd the case, that policy reforms 
beiny considered in sor;e countries ore already standard proctice 
in other countries. Second, hdtiOhol cultures strdhyly shdpe 
tedchiny dhd educdtibn limiting the extent of vdridtidn oithin o 
sinyle country. By codrdindting a set of studies uhich extends 
across notional borders, iiie seek to see greater vdridtidn in 
tedching uiOrk. Third, the cdtegdricdl cdmpdi-isdhs of funding 
levels, curricula, or stdffing levels hove not been terribly 
robust in explaining cross-nationdl differences in perfdrmdhee or 
orgonizatidndl behavior ^Kerchner & tlurphy, 1SB53. This study, it 
is hoped, mill contribute to the overoll gools of the 
cross-not ionol exploration by shouiing houi teocher behavior 
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rashQpes ths medhlhg of aducdtibndl policies. 

In this stadg, ue adopted on explorotory approach, 
f ield-grdunded, inductive dpprodch. Ule observed nine tedch^rs dt 
iubrk dnd sought to relate uihdt theu did to the uieh of educdtidhdl 
policy surrbunding them. The nine teachers uibrk in eiementdrg 
schools in Uplond, California and Pork Cityi Utah. Both school 
districts ore in cities with higher thdfi average incomes, 
although in edch school about 10 percent of the students qualify 
for free lunch programs and Chapter I dssisttance. Both school 
districts ore redsbhdbly smdll, under 10,6S0 students, dnd thus 
uie expect the ihterhdi bureoucrocies in the study districts ore 
less complex than those in lorger cities. Still i the uibrkpldce 
setting the physicdl dnd orgdhizdtibhdl drrdhgemeht bf cldsses 
uids cledriy recbgnizdbie os stdhddrd American fare. 

Each of the classes i second to sixth grades ^ uios observed 
for d peribd rdhgihg from 96 minutes to four hburs: d tbtdl bf 
more thdh 30 hours of bbservdtibh. the purpose uos to gdih d 
snapshot of their teaching behavior Cthis rather than an 
ettunbgrdphy of their bbbupdtibhdl lives^ , Oe recbrded uhdt the 
tedtcher did, uhot students did, the use of resources, and the 
interaction uiith the environment, theni through intervieui iuith 
the tedchers, me sought expldhdtibhs for bshdvibrs^ This repbrt 
is dh dndlysis of the mbre thdn 60 pages of field notes thdt 
resulted from the observations and interviews. 



Thm Concept or A Nogotiotud Ordor 



Tfie concept of □ neootioted order Flome Froin the 
interactlbnlet perepectlve on social change. Essentially i it 
holds thdt the mednlng of eoclcil etructuree changes de d function 
of Interaction. The defihition of d social role becomee d matter 
of reciprbcitu, ond o stabilized eet of eocidl roles forms uihdt 
Strduss cdlls d negotiated order EStrdues. i97B. p. 353^ yheii 
vieued uith thie perepecttve. brgdnizdtibne, their etructuree . 
and the tyeb of rules that surrounds each uiorkpldce dppedrs fluid, 
dynamic i dnd situdtiondllu dddptive. Thue, formal rules dhd 
drgdhlzdtidhdl etructures become creatures of their time, pidcsr * 
dnd pdrticuidrig of their herltoge. 

Ulhen applied to the eociblbgy of bccupdtibris, the 
negbtldted order perspective hoe proven ueeful in expidining hbu 
different professionols divide up their duties in the treatment 
of ihentdl pdtiente CBucher S Schdtzmdh, 19643, hbu nurees core 
for the dying EBldzer ft Strduss, 19673, dhd hbui uhibhs dnd 
mdndgemeht maintain stable relationships in an unstable 
environment CKerchner 8 Mitchell, 19863^ 

The tedcher be negbtibtbr hae been seen as on interaction 
biith students "as teachers seek to maximize pupil ef forte, and 
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pupils often to minimize them" cyoods, 1976, p. 3093. And it has 
been seen as on interaction uith school district pblicu 
CSchuiille, Bt 0l^» 19833. The letter research etrikee o chord 
veru simitor to oar oun: teachers moke policy Cp. 3763. 

iuhen opplied to the nine tedchere, the hegbtidted order 
perspective prdvidee d Frdmeoibrk to ehoai hou theee teachers oork 
oat o definition of their jobs. Durino the field uibrki uie mere 
impressed that eoch tedcher hod d very firm bccupdtibndl 
self-ebhcept, dnd could persudsively connect their classroom 
behovibrs to that self -concept . In the intervieuie uihich follbujed 
the observotidns the teachers mere able to eiedrly diecuss uihdt 
they were trying to do, dnd they offered reasons for nearly every 
dctivity they undertook. Their uiork patte^rns and schedules mere 
clearly intentionol but they were not arrived dt eimply. 

Edch tedcher ehyoOBS in elobbrate negotiation through 
which they obtain on integrated sense of their tedchihg 
prdctice. the hegotidtibhs take pldee in two settings. Firf^t, 
tedchsrs negbtidte the pdtterhing effect of policy directly by 
vbribue levels of policy adoption and by the ways in which they 
make workable cdmprbmiees between competing br contrddictbry 
policies^ Seebhd, tedchers negbtidte with students, this 
negbtidtibn revolves around the omnipresent tension between the 
need to mointoin order dnd to engdge in ihstruetibh. Tb this 
end, teachers engaged iii bbth structurdl dnd situdtibndl 
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Figure i 

Policy Setting and Teacher Uork Oetermindtlbn 
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responsiveness, changing lesson structures according to the 
chorocteristics theg aritieipote dmbhg their etudents ond their 
bctucil perfbrnidnce bccbrdthg to hbui the lesson uias taking place. 
These sets of negot lotions interact uith one another uith the 
effect that iuhile educdtlondl pblicg ie structured bg 
legisldtures, pu&lishsrs, and school executives, its particulars 
ore determined bg etudents ond teachers. As Figure 1 indlcdtesi 
teachers are able to synthesize both policy hegotiotions into ari 
dccupdtiohdl world vieu thot for them defines good teaching and 
provides feedbock on houi luell they ore doing. As the subsequent 
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sections of the paper iilQStrate, the tub neocstiotibn settings 
interact uiith the result thot teacher ond student behovior and 
educational policy influ^snce edeh other • 



Nfigotiotioh BatMien Policu ond Practice 



Policy serves ds the context In uihich tedchers structure 
their lessons ond untimdteig define their obrk lives, bthile the 
effects of policy ore highly variable » subject to redefinition 
ond retlegbtidtibni they ore hot at all trivial. In this sdmple, 
the pdtterning effects of policy con be seen in fivs different 
areas: Ci3 lesson content, CS3 text use, C33 progrom structure, 
C43 resource rdtidhing^ and CS3 interndlizdtibh of drgdhizdtion's 
mission i Uithih each dred, tedchers also engdge in policy 
negotiation: either explicitly uith school administrators or 
tacitly in the pdrticular iiidy they responded to policy dictates. 

I.8880T1 mnteht» Cleorly, the bffictdi curricuium has d 
highly patterning effect on uhot teachers teach, and generally 
tedchers complied nhen there iuds d hord-dnd-fast Bxj3ectatibn 
dbbut contents Joanne Bdker in Park City uids dsked lahy edch of 
the three rebding groups appeared to be studying olphabetizotion 
even though the groups mere formed occordini] to differential 
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ability. She repliedi 

it is not mg chcsice. That's o skill uie ore supposed to 
teach in the. second grade according to state guidelines, dhd 
it's also in the second grode books. Even though I mdg hove 
children that dreh't redding in the second grade level, I 
try to expose tham to the skills.. • 

And in Upland I Suson Ling uids specificdlly told by her principdi 
thcit she ubuld hove to dl locate more minutes to science: this a 
direct result of the state curriculum reform mandates. 

Hdiuever, the content of the respdnse becomes on item of 
nogdtidttdh. In Joanne Baker's cose, the essential negotiation 
is betuieen the child ond the lesson: "The kids mdy hot be on the 
reading level i so I moy hot exjaect mdstery, but dt iedst they 
will hdve exposure, that is my philosophy..." the teacher's 
bdrgdin is to cover the moterioli but to Qlldiu d iuide rdnge of 
occeptdble outcomes. In Ling's cdse, the hegdtidtidh hds to do 
with iiihdt is tddght in the name of scisnce. There is a End ond 
3rd grdde science text book, ond the class has made some use of 
it I but most of the science iubrk hds been experimehtdl: 
dbservdtidn, medsuring, dnd recording of doto. Small studies in 
the scientific method. 

Rec|yiria bddlcs. Usudlly, the pdtterning effect of texts 
uids quite pronounced. All teachers devioted from or supplemented 



their bosoi taxts, but all tsochers used theitii at iadst for iiiath 
and reading. The choice of texts luos frequohtlu explicitly 
negdtidted. Gedrde Gates conducted o virtaai camjpoign on behalf 
of the Open Court moth series, luhlch uas eventually adopted by 
his district. In contrast i teachers in one Upland school lost d 
text selection bottle to d reodihg series favored by teochers in 
dndther school, dhd they feel trapped tuith a reader they find 
difficuit to USB. Because the choice of texts is a long-term, 
district-uide decisidni the current text Euhich oh cursory 
ihspeetidh seemed to substitute a large number of' not very 
interesting stories for literatures represented something to be 
coped with rather than something that fdcilitdtod ledrnihg. 

Pr^ram itructoro. teocher activity is further structured 
by the programs of the school itself. Although there is 
variation dmong the teachers, the pdclhg for all the ciossrboms 
is fdst. There ore no SO minute lectures or even SO minute 
sermons. The mean ti^e for an interval of instruction is about 7 
minutes. Uithihi and betueen, those ihstructionol ihtervbis 
there is d great debl of physicbi mbvsment ond numerous 
interruptions, there is a physical floiu of students iii dnd out 
of the classroom I and dn intellectual fldm as they engage bnd 
disengage from the lesson. Qns morning in Sue Diamond's roam of 
SB students, eight students left ond returned to porticipdte in 
bond, four left for spscidl educdtion classes, one left for ah 
English os o second IdnguQge cldss, bnd bne left for o class for 
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the oi^ted and talented, in addition, six students left early to 
be lunchroom monitors, a duty rotated dmbho the upper grade 
rooms . 

teachers also negotioted the complexity of their 
interaction uiith one dhbther dnd uith their site ddmihistrdtbrs. 
yhiie none of the clbsses ue observed cdme close to the 
egg-crate I self "-contained clds»rdom stereotype ^ the extent of 
ihtegrdtibh vbried sighiFicbntly i In bne schbbl me observed tuib 
fifth and sixth grade cbmbinatibn rooms » eoch with tuio teachers, 
about 60 children tmd o retrdctdble curtdin uidll dividing the 
spbce. IPil though the physical spbces mere hebfly identical, the 
tnterbctibn bettaeen the tcia sets of teochers aas quite 
different. In one class the teaming relationship iuds largely o 
division of labor: moving students back bnd fbrth tb different 
rebding bnd math groups. In the other, there uas o much more 
complex integrotion of labor uiith each teacher at times involved 
in leading the entire class. 

Hanaging complexity is not easy, and the teachers involved 
in teoming sltuotibns dppedred tb be engaged in a cbhstaht 
means-ends bnblysis bbbut uhether the results bf bblibbbrbtibn 
iiiere obrth the effort. In one of the Utah schoolSt teachers mere 
simplifying dn eldbdrdte multi-grdde cldssrdom drrangemeht. In 
one teacher's tubrds, "Oe didn't like it very much. iUe felt that 
it mas kind of distruptive dnd it took half the year to get to 
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knbiu oil the kids, and that slbued dbuh jarberess^" 

fiBHures ratlQrall«Btlen» Uitimoteiy the contradiction 
&etuieen the ylbbdl sueep bf policy and the availbhility of 
resburcBS is rdtibhblized by hbu teachers spend their time dhd to 
iuhich prbbiems they give attention. Individublizbtibh bf student 
treotments, for instance i long on aspect of "good practice'* in 
American educbtibn ubs rbtibhalized by clbssrbbm space, the 
availability of aides ond auxiliary resources, and the number of 
students in the class. 

Teochers consciously manayed the physicbi space in their 
cidssrddms so that they could undertake the kind of instruction 
they ubnted. They mahbged tb fbshioh pieces for small group 
instruction. In one nem Park City school building, the teaching 
space included d small sunken amphitheater, called a kiva, ohich 
uibuid sebt B tb 15 bhildren. But the bther teachers redrrdnged 
furniture and imported resources Csuch as second-hand couches bnd 
pdinted drdnge crdtesS td form dreas for the same function. In 
Cbmpbell^s rbbm, uhble-^clbss instruction ttibs undertaken using o 
flipchart and easel uith the students sitting on a rug that 
covered part of the classroom. Other rddms had special spaces 
set bpbrt fbr rebdihg, listening bf bther activities. 

Each of the teochers iiie observed had the help of an aide 
fbr port bf the schbbl dby, and in edch cose the aid diredtly 
ossisted students os opposed to gfoding papers bf peffbfmihg 
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clerical functions. Elearly, the aides extend the ability of 
class to be individualized by undertaking small yroup instruction 
or tutoring, in Ling's closs, for instance, edch reading group 
is scheduled uith both the teocher ond the aide, who listens to 
the children read ond extends their ability to practice mith an 
oduit. teachers, and also progrom structure i disd help to 
multiply the extent to uhich ddult help is available ^ The limits 
on aide time oiso represent g resource constroint, one oihich 
teachers attempt to overcome by substituting other resources. 
Students are used extensively ds tutors, d subject dealt uithih 
more detdii idter, and teachers make active efforts to enlist 
parents. Tuid of the Calif ornid teachers have regular routines 
thdt both provide notice to pdrents of hdui the child is doing dnd 
requesting their help. In one class, any unfinished uiork is sent 
home uith o "yelloui slip'' requesting that the parent help the 
child finish the dssighemehti In dhdther, edch child keeps d 
spirdi notebook of assignments into uhich the teacher enters 
notes to home ond the porents uirite back to the teachers. One 
Park City school requires parents to pdrticipdte in order to hdve 
their children enrolled in a speciol progrom for advonced 
students. Each of these devices is a uidy around the resource 
cohstrdiht thdt presente itself uhen cldssrddm resources dre hot 
dvdildble to solve problems. 

riore muhddne resource cdhstrdihts were dlsd cledrly 
visible. One Uplond teocher repeatedly reminded her students not 
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to mark in the raodlnB uibrkbsbRs. iPilthbuBh these hbbks mere 
published as expendible resbarces — tear-bat pages &iith blanks 
for onsuiers — the district could not dFFdrd neui books each year, 
and students uiere required to aheuer on eepdrdte sheets of 
pdper. For some teachers in the district, this situation tuas 
creating a double bind because they mere alec ehort on blank 
paper • 

There mere oisb cnnspicubus differences in the uiby 
teachers behoved uhen the number of students in their classroom 
vdried. Ifi three cases tue observed the number of etudents in the 
room drop dramaticbiiy as students left the rbbm for other 
activities. One classroom uias filled to dverflduiing uiith 4S 
students for mdthemdtics instruction i There ubs very little 
physical movement in the rbbm and virtually oil the teaching uas 
lecture style. Hore than half the studente then departed td 
dhdther cloeerobm, and minutes later students ubrked together in 
smoll grbuups. the bmbunt bf physlbai movement increased , and 
students began to ask questions df each other ond of the 
teacher . 

School culture. Less tangible , but no lees reol than 
explicit ]3dlicy dictates, mbs the effect bf echbbl brgahizatibhs 
in determining the culture br the missibn of the school, the 
imprint of district educotionol policy uids pdrticulbrly evident 
in the Uplond schools, uhere the district hbs for years supported 
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o proFessionoi development center Ciiihlch has becDme so successFiji 
that other school districts contract For its services^. Teachers 
in that district hove internal ized much oF the development 
center's opproach and direction. For instance , in that district 
their are Five strands to reading: luord recognition, details^ the 
nidin idea, inFerencei arid research tools. They ore evident both 
in the teachiho ond in teachers' descriptions. 

Everyiiihere , part oF the teacher's lubrk concept ion involved 
dn inteBrotibh oF district pblicu, as one Park City teacher 
iiiustrotes: 

This district... is much more liberal, and I Feel more 
Freedom to ifiOCb^^^ You don't have to Fill bat massive 
reports proving you taught this concept on this day. I Feel 
like I'm more able to roll luith the Floui, to Feel the pulse 
oF luhdt the kids heed... BeFbre Z mas jamming inFbrmattbn 
douin kids throats in order to sotisFy the board oF 
education. • • 

And in tlpibnd, luhen Susan Ling uias osked uihether it made ony 
diFFerence thdt Bill Hdnig uids stdte school superintendent she 
replied, "yes, the expectdtibhs are greater.^ 

these Five aspects oF policy i then, enter the drend oF 
tedchiTig practice dhd ore Further deFlhed by uihbt teachers dhd 
students negotiate betuieen them. 
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ths Negotiotian Betoasn drdBr ond Instruction 



The description of these tedchers is uieil cdptured by the 
words brevttUi vorietg, and Froomentotion, the some words that 
nintzberg Ci973| p. 313 uses to describe managerial work. Not 
oil of this busyness is dpprecldted bg teachers § but it is port 
of the context in which tedchers undertdke their most cdnstdnt 
negotiotion: the bargain for order. ^11 the teachers had a 
persondl technique For keeping phgsicdl order: lowering the noise 
level dnd returning pupils to their seats. Susdn Ling in Upland 
Flicked the light switch , and silence fell along with the 
illumindtibh. John Young in Pork City hoisted d red Flog, ond 
the children understood to respect it. But the negdtidttdn oF 
which we speak goes beyond the stimulus oF a technique and the 
response oF silence. It involves the tedcher bdrgdihihg to 
chdnge student behdvidr to create d setting in which drgdnized 
learning con toke piece. As noted earlier^ there are two 
diFFereht types oF fiegbtidtidns, one that tdkes place ds the 
tedcher pldbs or structures the ddy dnd dnother that tdke pi dee 
OS the teacher ceaBQQdS to events during o lesson. 

The structuroi bdrodtn. Edch tedcher tdiidred the lesson 
or the lesson setting to his or her expectotlon oF the class. In 
Campbell's second-grade classroom, the desks were compressed at 
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one side of the room focinB the chQlkbDord. the deiiberateiy 
constrolned space luds intended ds d means of directing student 
attention to individual ubrki This is not the clossrbbm iaybut 
Compbeii prefers. She adopted it bnlu after observing her 
students ond concluding that she had o class that uas "very 
bright, physicdily dctive, btit not particularly emotionally 
mbture.^ Other teachers described similar situbtibns. 

The structurdl bdrgdining is drrived dt both tdcitly dnd 
expliticly. The tacit bbrgain uith the students is mode bs the 
teacher reocts to their behovioral choracteristics by putting 
into place structures and rules. The explicit bdrgdih takes 
place OS students bnd teachers interact tb define thbse rules and 
structures. Consider the student's desk as o specific setting 
dttdched tb uihich are d set of behdvidrdl rules CUicker^ 19B33. 
Sitting bt one's desk in Campbell's bibss bbrries uiith it the 
impiicotion that there is to be no tolking ond the student should 
be uiorkihg individually. This is d very different medning thdn 
thbt tiihich bttbbhes tb sitting-at^bne's^desk in Sebbrah Diambnd's 
Sth ond 6th grode clossroom in the same school system. In that 
cldssrdbm, desks ore drrdhged in clusters § and during pdrt of the 
dby students ore enbburbged to uibrk tbgether bnd tb help bhe 
onother on assignments. 

Changes in the rules ore bbrgbined uiith bbth teachers bnd 
students modifying their behavior in reaction to the others, the 
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borsQln centers drdund the relotiQhship betueen &ehdvior to 
ledrhihB. Teachers can often compel behavior, but students con 
dlsb dbooedlg refuse to engage In learning i and the passive 
resistance motif mas cledrly in evidence in these eldssrbdmsi 
Thus, the tedcher responds to dh dceeptdble level of decbrbusness 
by altering the classrbbm structures to increase the extent of 
engogement in learning. In these classrooms i for instance i uie 
noted thot teachers had ehdhged the dcssk arrarigement during the 
school gedri theg had changed the ombunt of time students spent 
bt octivitg centers uihere they mere free to conduct their oun 
offairSi and they all monitored hblse and behavibr levels. 

A sebbnd bspect of the order-instruction bdrgoin is played 
out in the teacher's use of instruetidhdl techhblbgtesi 
Benerdlly spedRihg, the mbre bbmplex the techhbibgg, the more 
facile the teacher needs to be to control the closs. fake the 
motter of grouping, for instdnce. nil teachers grouped students 
by dbility for math dhd rebding. the number of grbups, hbmever, 
vbried bccbrding to the teacher's perceived ability to 
simultaneously control ond instruct. The most complex setting 
iiios found in the Franklin and Jbhes team-taught fifth-sixth grade 
cldssrbbm mhere there mere seven different levels for math. Even 
in this complex a setting ^ uihere the students hbd mastered the 
routine mbvemeht in and but bf grbups, teachers still had to 
decide dc'^M hbtu much individualization uos possible, fit one 
point in c "nathmotics lesson Franklin sent o student uihb uibs hbt 
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understQndlhB the cbhrept to q small ddjoinine robm to be tutored 
by another student. She uios oble to do this becouse the 
preccndttions of control had been established, and there uer^ 
resources ovailable Cthe room in which to meet and the student 
tutor] . 

A porticuidrly interestino further illustration of the 
order-insttuction bargain is found in the use of computers, or 
the lock to uhich they ore used. ^ microcomputer uas phusically 
present in all the California classrooms, houever, usage uds 
seven y constrdihedi In most coses, the computer became, in 
effect, on activity center: sbmethinB to uhich students cduid go 
for exploration or enrichment once the core lessons of the doy 
hod been completed i Port of the computer usage uds ddubtless o 
fuhetibh of tedcher skill dnd interest, but part uas olso a 
questidn of hou complex a technology could be undertbkeh dhd 
still alldU order dhd instruction to take pidce sifnuitdneousiy . 
Notes bh the ihtervieM uith Susan Ling reveol the problem: 

Integrating the computer in the clbssrbbm is difficult, she 
sbidi It's hdrd td get the kinds circulated through a 
single cdmputer in order to complete a task, and the more 
intensive tosks, such bs learning LQGD prdgrdmmihg dr udrd 
prdcessihg require students to spend o longer learning 
period ot the computer dnd tb hove more time fbr supervised 
uork. This is difficult. Some teddhing about computers con 
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be done uiithout the computer itself, ting taught tSGQ that 
uoyi introducing the coinmonds to the students and having 
them act them out by moving thrlr bodies to simulate hdui che 
computer image mould change in response to that commdnd. 
But even oith this off-line dctivity, it uds difficult to 
get the programs debugged sr corroC;ted becouse of this 
detivltu betttieeh the teacher, the student ^ and the computer. 

Put in negotiated order terms, the presence of a nea 
techhdldgy even one ds facile ds computing ~ makes demands on 
the behavior setting. These demands are relatively inflexible. 
If there is only one computer and 87 students, dn ordering 
routine uilll have to be used to dllbui each student access. To be 
midely useful, the technology hds to be usable in the dggregdtibn 
of students most common in instruction. For instonce, lue sdu no 
use of films I overhead projections i or televlsidni ol though oil 
three modes of instruction mere dvdildble to the classrooms ^ The 
demands of those technologies could not be bargained into the 
deihdnds of Idrge group instruction: ease of usei mdterldls 
dpplicdble to the cldss, cdpdbility to instruct. Instead, me sdui 
teochers using cholkboards and flipcharts. Ue did see computers, 
mdhipuldble tiles dhd rods, and dudlb tape used for small group 
instruction precisely becouse these met the demdhds of the 
setting. 

Sltudtionol respbnslvanaas The busyness of the cldssrbdms 
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required teachers to &bth handle thterruptiohs dhd to 
sitdotionoiiu react as situations orose during a lesson, this 
requirement created a doublemindedness on the part of teachers in 
uihich they mere able simultdnebusly tC3 tedch and react, suitchihg 
from one bctivitu to bhbther uith little hesitation: the humdh 
counterpart of a multi-tasking computer, thus, in mid-lessbn, a 
pdrehtheticdl ''Ldurdi take your sedti** or d more subtile glancei 
nod or gesture served to gain cdntrbi uithbut losing the message 
of the lesson, the business of commanding order oos a very 
unobtrusive one. But d much more significant type of situdtidndl 
response hod to do mith the teacher's altering the lesson in 
response to student responses, through interaction, the content 
of the lesson uds being redefined. Seorge Gates in T^ark City 
exoioined it this taayi 

If I see d large segment of the class not catching on to a 
clbss X con tell because of the may they onsuier X 
start saying, OK, half the class needs to come up in front, 
sit on the floors dhd uie uidrk on this together. 

In tub other lessons E Jones in Upland bnd Bbker in Pork City 3, 
teachers responded to their perception that students uiere not 
uhderstdnding multiplicdtidh by illustrating the matrix that 
represented o problem: ''three rbuis of seven beans, or sevsn rbtus 
of three. Here, loy them out; count them." 

In these ihterdctibhs, something is traded for sdmeUhing 
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else. In one cldssrddfii oh dveriueight and unattractive sixth 
grader dppeored ynlnvdlved in the lesson. After her moth group 
Finished olth small group instruction and was sent to iiiork on 
pTdblems luhile the tedcher met luith another group , she sot 
pldying mehtdl mdvies luhile other students in the cluster busied 
themselves uith the osstgnment. FindliUi after 10 minutes, she 
reached doiiin under her deski found o large drgdhizer*type 
notebook , and itfithdretii the still unstdrted assignment. Uhen she 
did so, she tads tmmedtdteig prdtsed bg the teacher. Later the 
teocher exploined: 

Thdt student hds serious problems dt home. She's been 
missing school t running aiiiay. Oisorgdnizdtidn is her iiidy df 
excusing herself from performing ^ I'm impressed thdt she's 
mode it t3 school everyddy this taeek^ dnd very impressed 
that she bought that notebook ^ and thdt she didn't lose the 
dssighmeht. For the other kids, this tuds o lesson in 
multiplicdtidh; for Jdne it aids d lesson in self-respect. 

This teocher i like thb others, integrated responsiveness 
dnd dddptdbility into the centrdl tded of uhdt good tedching 
dmdunts to. Fdillng to be responsive mould be interpreted as 
failing. fhuSi in those situdtidns inhere the tedchers could hot 
respond, responsibility in thdt setting hdd to chdnge in order to 
limit the competing demdnds on the teacher's time and attention. 
The deflection of interruptions and the development of mechanisms 
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to limit them uare ludys In uhlch these teachers nesbtloted uiith o 
volatile and erouded environment. The bothrbbm key hung on o 
hook neor the door and the remark, ''You need to read the 
Instructions I " luere each luoys of deflecting pressures on teacher 
dttentibh, allbuiihg them tb respond on their terms rather than 
respbhdihg to each envirbhmehtal stimulus. 

the Concept of Occdpotioh 



The hisgbtiatibn prbcesses uie observed serve tuib impbrtbht 
instrurnentol purposes in the schools. First, teochers determine 
policy. As others have noted before us, o close examination of 
tebchihg uibrk, colls cohvehtibhdl theories of bureaucracy into 
question. There is no discernabie line betmeen policy and 
practice, between uhat is uniquely managerial and uihat is 
uniquely the task bf operbtives. Tb reuse a methbpor: 
responsibility, pbuer, and outhbrity are mixed much more like a 
morble cake than o layer cake, finding such os this suggests 
rebl limits bn the ability bf exterhbl authority tb reliably 
cbntrbl the minutuib of educbtibn, bnd real frustrbtibh for those 
uho ottempt it. 

There is, hbuevef, b secbnd instrumshtbl purpbse tb these 
tebcher negotibtions: one oihich hos not been bs uiell recognized. 
The nine teachers we studied each negotiated firm, but auiti 




ttiElEBcetit cbneeptlohs df their bccttpdtibhal lives. Theu 
developed firm nDtibns of ahot gobd teaching oqs and of their outh 
technoiogy for doing good teQching. they construct a uiholism 
that ihcbrpbrdtes technique , ebhteht, bhd style fbr the benefit 
bf ah educbtlbhdl inisslon that was uniquely theirs ^ For Jan 
Compbell second grade class in Upiond, Califbrnlo, the missibn 
bids engaged content. This cldss had d pdcihg reminiceht of 
Sesbme Street, b sttccessibh bf quick, shbrply defined, bhd very 
clear segments. And there mas also an expectation thot students 
iiiere to be involved with uihdt they uiere ddingi not merely going 
through the mbtibns. For Jbhh Vbuhg in Park Eity, the mission 
fitbs to engage students in a Socratic dialogue. The give-ond-tbke 
of questidh dfid dnsiuer luere designed td ledd these third-grdders 
tb mbre cbmplex thinking and to verbblixbtibn bf their 
rebsbhing. In Jbhn Vbung's obrds: '^I dbn't lebrn frbm someone 
thdt Just stands there and lectures. .. I ledrn more uhen I get 
Invblved bhd hbve tb thlnki^.g sb oil my teaching is very 
question briehted.^ Ebbh tebcher had b firm sense bf bcbupbtibh, 
D iuorking theory df practice. But the cdnception of gddd 
practice ubs quite different bmbhg the tebchers: even thbse uihb 
tbught in the some sbhbbl or the some grbde. 

UiB iiiere s.. uek by the pomer bf these uibrkihg thebries of 
pr bet ice becbuss they biibued the tebbhers tb thtsgrbte bhd mbke 
eense out of environments that were not inherently tidy, uihen 
structural elements of o teocher's setting change, new elements 




hove to be integroted into a theory of practice, not simpiy 
inteQroted into the teaching doy. For instance i tmo of the nine 
experienced teachers mere tedchihg d neui grade level • Both 
expressed some anxiety over not fully having integrated the 
specioi characteristics of that grade into their practice. Both 
made more conspicuous use of scripts: the established lesson 
plans in teacher's handbooks thon did teachers in other 
classrooms. The established lessons made it possible for the 
teachers to present material and provided the teachers uiith 
questions ond exercises, but the lessons and the neuonces mere 
not yet the teacher's ouin. 

The importance of the theory of practice as on integrating 
device, ond their apparent individuality, raise important 
problems in teaching policy. Firsts it is important to encourdge 
tedchers to ebhsclbusly develop their theories of practice, their 
individuoi missions. Generally, me have not turned school 
policies such OS teacher evdludtion tduidrd the development of 
individuoi theories of prdctice. In those relatively rore cases 
tuhere evoiuotibn is not a trivial exercise, it usually proceeds 
occording to d deficit-reduction model in uhich the evaludtbr 
points but b prbblem ond the teacher pledges to fix it. the 
impbrtbnt normative and behavioral differences betuieen uiork 
conceptions the differences betuieen erdft, brt, and proFessibn 
fbr ihstbnce ore seldom mentioned. Nor ore evblubtibn 
procedures envoked that encourdge teachers to use the process to 
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Further their sense of occQpotiori. 

this Firm sense of dccupdtidn may also have something to 
do with persistence in o teochihg career, rsjithough our studg mas 
hot centered about the problem of teacher retention, me Found in 
the course of interviews that Four oF these nine teachers mere 
considering leaving the classroom. Tub tuere mbrkihg on 
bdministrbtive credentials, another had reached the top oF the 
soibrg schedule ond mas ''disgruntled" ^ and the Fourth uids dedling 
iuith dn incredsing Feeling of ''having done everything thdt could 
be done • " Each oF the Four had developed a clbsed-ended sense oF 
bccupottbn that, aFter o time, provided no neiu avenues For 
exploration. 

The second teaching pblicg question arises in the context 
dF the individuality of cdnceptions oF prdctice. A prdFessidh^ 
or d prbFessibndllg cbhtrblled brganizatibn caniibt exist njithbut 
o sbocfid sense oF practice or at least some common shared belieF 
thot Forms the basis oF dn drgdnizdtiondl dnd bccupdtibhal 
culture, ble obtbihed little evidence that such a common or 
shored conception oF proctice uias luell developed. Certainly, it 
iijos not QS uiell developed ds the individudl sense bF prdctice uie 
Found bmohg the tebchers. It is not bs if the school districts 
hove not tried, ^s noted earlier, Llplond has expended 
substontial eFForts on its ProFessiondl Development Center, and 
there mere clear reFlebtibhs bF the Center's pedbgbgical 
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teachings, taut even this does not come close to the shored sense 
of on dredhlziBd profession . on ihstitutibn, American public 



educdtibn has not get urestied luith the extent that □ shared 



sense of occupotion is luorth the investment. Ue knoiij thdt 
orQQnizatidns benefit frdm strdhg cultures dhd thdt professions 



require shared stdhddrds and values in order to enforce their 



identity. Uhat me have not yet decided is luhether the effort ot 
acquiring a shared professional ethos is uiorth the cost. 
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